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Let me begin by giving you some backgroud on California agriculture. 
California grows 50 per cent of this country's fruit, 35 to lO per cent of 
the country's vegetables; there are 135,000 farms in California, of which 
about 19,000 are, what I woud call, producing farms, that is farms which 
are serious paying concerns. Countrywide the farm income is 10 or 11 per 
cent of total income, and I believe that it represents about the same 
percentage of California's total income. 

Now, in this state we can count on about 135,000 year around farm 
workers; that sounds like an average of one worker per farm, but this is 
very misleading; actually these steady workers are highly bunched in 
certain types of farming operations you'll find them largely in dairying, 
grain, and things like this, rather than in fruits or vegetables, in 
these seasonal crops at harvest time we need approximately 250,000 temporary 
workers. Before World War 2, we were able to get all our crops harvested 


quite efficiently by dependending entirely on the free flow of labor 


principally from Mexico and from the Southwest; we had some regulars coming 


in from places even farther away, such as Florida, and North and South 


Dakota. Well, now,m#m due to a number of factors, we can no longer rely 

on this flow of labor; for one thing the free movement of workers to and 
from Mexico has been cut off by the Immigration people; for another thing 

3 or per cent of our domestic seasonal farm workers move out of famm work 
every year on the average, we do our best to recruit domestic workers. 

As you drive along the highways of this state you mst have noticed the 
green and white sings as you approach each town, skmgx signs reading, 

"Farm Labor Information" and then they give a street address; I believe 


that the Farm Placement Service maintains regular offices in every town 


aS 


with over 25,000 population, and during harvest seasons they maintain 
a number of temporary offices in addition. 

But, in spite of these efforts we aren't able to attract and hod 
enough domestics to do the work that need to be done, so we bring in off- 
shore labor from Japan, the Phillipines, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and Mexico. 
We bring these people in under strict controls, and these people are 
better off than they have ever been before. In California, last year, 


wexka at the peak, we had 112,000 aliens in farm labor; in the country as 


a whole, at the peak there were only 255,000 foreign contract laborers, 


this is out of a total of 5 million farm workers, approximately 5 per cent; 
sO, you can see that, relatively speaking, the numbers involved are not so 
very large. The percentage of frm foreign workers is also going to decline 
next year; every responsible person that I have talked with agrees on this. 
This winter, for example, it has been laid down as practically an ironclad 
policy that there will be no nationals in all of California north of 
Bakersielde You see, what we do is get together with representatives of 
the Farm Placement Service and we estimate our needs alongside of estima-~ 
tions of the number of domestics who are going to be available, we don't 
just go on the basis of past experience, we have to make predictions of 
the future, taking into account such things as trends in the national 
economy. Now, at the moment, there's a down turn in the national econony, 
we aren't talking about this for public consumption because we don't want 
to have any part of contributing to a panic, but, we are well aware of the 
fact that there are being lay-offs in the aircraft industry; there is a 
big slow down in home buifi@ing; and so, we can count on there being more 
domestics available for farm work this coming year than there has been 


for several years past. 


Ja 

We have to plan ahead like this because if we don't we can really 
wind up in the hole. Domestic workers can jump around at will, they can 
go wherever they want and whenever they want, and whenever and wherever 
they show up they have to be employed; and if they displace a crew of 
Mexican-Nationals that were brough in just the day before, that's too 
darn bad; the domestics only stay for the height of the crop and then 
they move on to skim the cream off mf somewhere else; we don't think it 
is fair, but under the existing law there is nothing that we dan do about 
it. I know doggone good and weél, that this sort of thingis happening 
every day, it happens on my on place, it happens all throughout the valley. 

As far as the compliance angle is concerned, the State Division of 
Housing is responsible for inspecting both the labor camps for domestics 
and foreign workers. It is important to note that they have precisely 
the same standards for both camps; it is true that there is a set of 
Federal regulations for Mexican-National housing, but since this was 
patterned almost exactly along the lines of the California code it all 
amounts to the same thing. Now, I daresay, that it may be true that the 


Division of Housing inspectfors spend more of their time proportionately 


inspecting ndsing for nationals than for domestics because of the fact 


that the law says that you can't have a single Mexican worker until the 
facilities have been approved, there is no corressponding law for certi- 
fication of domestic housing. 

I believe that the Division of Housing has 28 inspectors, and I 
understand that there are something like 7,500 labor camps in the state, 
they also have’ other duties as well, so, we understand fully that these 
fellows are overworked. I will say this, that there are only about 60 
prime contractors of Mexican-Nationals in the state,these are the labor 
assotiations who have large centralized camps; it is practically impossible 


to contract Mexican-Nationals nowadays unless you are a member of one of 


these associations; well, it's not so tough for the inspectors to keep 


a) je 
track of just 60 camps, if there is any trouble, it arises when the 
associations send out the nation%% to individual growers, for example, 
there are 700 growers in the Marysville area who maintain their own 
small campSy.fhe California Farm Bureau Federation has a position on 


the question of investigators for the Division of Housing, at the last 


r 
session of the Legislature, somebody introduced a bill appropLating funds 


for five additional inspectors; our group supported this bill, it passed 
one of the Houses, I am not sure about the other, but I assume that there 
are now 33 inspectors rather than the 28 I mentioned a moment ago. 

QUESTION: How about the Japanese Brogram? 

ANSER : The Japanese Brogram was started for one reason and one reason only, I 
happen to be a member of the Secretary of Labor's Advisory Committee 
on foreign labor, and periodically we meet with representatives of the 
Mexican Government to discuss our fimtual aims. Now, a few years ago, I 
was at one of these meetings which was held at Memphis, Tennessee, the 
representatives of Mexico at that conference told us that the Mexican 
Government was speriding millions on water development progects and the 
like, which would open up tremendous areas of Mexico and make them 
profitable farming land. These men told us that these projects meant 
that in the foreseeable future the Bracero Program might have to be 
abandoned, furthermore, we hear periodical complaints from Mexican employérs 
that they can't get enough workers do to the Bracero Program; well, we 
listened to these complaints with a sympathetic ear, we know how these 
fellows feel because we have been in the same boat ourselves. Well, these 
are the reasons why we thought that it would be a good idea to look around 
and see if xtoorexm there were any other places we could get workers in 
case the Mexican program had to be closed down. At the present time, I 
believe, there are 1,019 Japanese in the state; they are here under six 
months contracts which can be extended up to a total of 3 years. There 


are the same provisions and guarantees and protections that there are in 


oleae 
ANSWER : the Mexican program, for example, it is not permissable to use Japanese 
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i if domestics are availabel in the areas; if something unfortunate were to 
occurmmz the Japanese could be sent home at anytime and simply be reimbursed 
for 75 per cent of whatever remained of their six months contract; because 
of this 3 year maxmt period which I mentioned as the maximum, a lot of 
people seem to assume that these are 3 year contracts, but they are not. 

There is one aspect of this Japanese Program that you may be interested 
in, the Japanese agency which administers the program from that end of the 
line insists that we educate the Japanese worker on the American way of 
life, democracy and so forth; we are going even farther than that, the 
California Farm Bureau Federation has on its books a resolution that, when 
possible Japanese workers will be taken to the agriculture college at 
Davis during the slack winter months for instruction in farming techniques. 

QUESTION: How about the Filipino Program? 

ANSWER : Only one plane load of Filipinos ever came in, then the program hit a snag 
€he government of the Philipines had some reservations which haven't been 
solved yet. I believe that there are only 19 workers in the state ke at 
the present time under the Filipino Program. 

QUESTION: Why can't farmers get enough domestics to do the work? 

ANSWER : The California Farm Bureau Federation has always been interested in this 
question, we support anybody who is doing research and trying to answer the 
question; for example, we supported the study which was conducted by the 
G Foundation right here in Santa Clara County a couple x or years 
ago. We have always been anxious to leann what it is that the domestics 
want, what do we need to offer them in order to have them come in and take 
responsible positions; this is all that we ask you see, is responsible 
workers; so we wonder do they want Social Security, do they want Unemployment 
Insurance, exactly what do they want? I will give you my omm impression, 

I can't speak for the Farm Bureau Federation on this, although their 


attitude probably # wouldn't be mch different; it seems to me that minex 


we must be abe to offer a guarantee of a certain minimum amount of employment 


ANSWER : 
(CON'T, ) 


QUESTION: 


ANSWER : 
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during the year, we can't attract the responsible type of domestic that 
we are looking for if all that we are able to offer is scattered crop 
activities which last only a week or two. The California Farm Bureau 
Federation has a couple of proposals, for one thing it proposes a modi- 
fication of the labor contractor system with the crew leader to be called 
a supervisor rather than a contractor, this man would stay with the crew 
all the time rather than only during one particular type of crop such as 
cotton or peaches; we feel ka that with such a system it would be possible 
to keep the crews employed almost all year since there is some crop coming 
into maturity in California durang practically every month. Another proposal 


that we make has to do with'incentive pay', we are interested in worker 


productivity and we think it is only ME that pay be according to pro- 


ductivity; most agriculture and agricultural wages are presently geared 
to the least efficient worker, we would like to see pay geared to actual 
production and this is dependent upon a number of things. It is not 
entirely a matter of the amount of effort the worker puts out, although 
this is the most important single factor, there's the size of the fruit, 
the size of the trees, how heavily the crop is set, and so forth and so on. 
Dr. Roy “mith, dean at UCLA, has taken his sliderule and calculated units 
of production, taking into account these sorts of factors, 21 different 
factors in all, I believe. It's a crude system to pay on the basis of 

a box since a bom may represent 5 minutes work or 2 hours work3 so now, 
down in the citrus industry they are paying on the basis of Dr. Smith's 
units of production. The citrus industyy is ahead of the rest of us 

im this respect and in my opinion, this is the reason that the citrus 
industry has leas trouble with labor than any other. 

Isn't it te that hosing for domestics is generally worse than housing 
for nationals, and isn't this one of the major reasons why domestics won't 
stay in farm Labor? 


I doutstt very much that housing is a crucial consideration. I can show 
you industrial workers who are living in $1500 houses as well as $15,000 


ANSWER 
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houses; the ones who are living in $1500 houses are as badly off as any- 
body living in a farm labor camp, but I don't see them xixkng leaving 
industry on this account. Furthermore, a sizable proportion of our labor 
comes from Day-haul Programs, and obviously, the quesion of camps for 
domestics isn't rektaent to the Day-haul Programs at all. 
Mr, Andreas of the Fresno office of the Division of Housing said to me 
once, "If you, as Christian people want to do something axamk about the 
farm labor situation you will see that our staff is increased, éven if 


that means kakxxe an increase in the taxes that you have to pay.", here 


would seem to be an opinion that ndsing is crucial. 


Well, I don't dispute that a lot of the housing which is provided for 
flomestics is in pretty skattexskape sad shape, but, I would point out to 
you and to Mr. Andreas, that increasing taxes and increasing the number 
of insptectors isn't going to fully solve the problem, or perhaps, even 
solve more than a fraction of it. The big trouble is that it takes a 
million dollars, more or less, to put in a really top flight camp of 
any size and you are simply not going to find very many farmers who are 
millixonaires and who are able to afford this kind of xoutlay. 

I have one more thing I would like to pay on this matter of domestic 
housing, if you really go out and look into the matter you will find that 
most people live in these shanty towns because they want to, they could 
just as easily live somewhere else, and they could just as easily help 
keep up the places where they are now living. It is simply a matter of 
having low standards and values that are different from yours and mine; 
you can increase the size of you staff of inspectors all you want to 
and it is not going to do a particle of good so long as you are dealing 
with these people. I have won more hats than xmuxgam I can remember from 


) 


inspectors who have worked in my area, they would come around and say to me 
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that I had to put up screen doors on the toilets, and dining halls, 
and bunk houses, and so forth; I would say to them, "All right, I'll do 
what you say, but I'll bet you a hat that if I do, by the next time you 
come around they'll be punched full of holes or else they'll be completely 
knocked timmt oute'. I have never yeat lost one of these bets, the trouble 
is that I have never been able to collect on one either. Let me give you 
another example, just last week, I was tax talking to a fellow who was 
living in a cabin in one of the domestic camps up around & Yuba City, he 
was lying there on the bed and all around him was absolute filth, I 
suggested in the most tactful way that I could that it might be a good 
idea if he swept up some of the filth and threw it out; he just kept 
lying there and looked up at me and said, "I'm happy the way I am, if 
you don't like it why don't you sweep it up." That's the way it is, 
these are a different class of people, and so far as Iican see you aren't 
going to be able to change them. If I am not mistaken in the Bible, 
somewhere, it says "The poor you will always have with you." 
I come from Georgia, in my hometown they have an automobile assembly 
plant, a few years ago the union moved into this plant; the newspapera 
and everybody else threw up their hands in horror and said it meant the 
end of everything, they predicted that the industry wouldn't be alhe to 
continuey and would have to close down and move somewhere else, and 
wouldn't this be a terrible thing for the entire area. Well, none of 
these dire predictions came true, everything worked out all right and 
the area is as prosperous as ever, if not more so. Now, my question is 
why can't the same benefits be offered to locals as to nationals? The 
growers Claim that unionization in agriculture is impossible, that farmers 
would have to go out of business, but having studied both rather carefully, 
I can say that the contract that the Mexican-National receives is a better 


and stronger contract as far as the worker is concerened than the contraé¢ts 


that the men in this ake automobile plant received from the United auto 
Woe 


> =? 
XMSHERQUETION: Workers' Union. Both Mexicans and Japanese, for example, are getting 
vitesse better health insurance profisions than most unions and they are both 
getting, in effect, a guarantee annual wage that is assurance of 75 
per cent working time or the equivalent; if work is not avaialbe ;tinomon 
this is something that the labor unions in industry are just starting 
to talk about, as a matter of fact the Japanese are getting what amounts 
to a wurank cuaranteed 3 year wage, this is way beyond anything that 
Walter Reuther has ever mentioned yete 
ANSWER : Let me just say a couple of things regarding your question, first, 
I wouldask you if organized labor is ready to recognize the tremendous 
responsibilities that it must assume in order to match the tremendous 
risks that the employer is making, the d# Memicans and Japanese must 
take these responsibilities,in other words, the employer has absolute 
assurance that they will show up for work where and when required and 
will work as long as required and will work faibhfully. Furthermore, 
I weue would point out to you that the phrase "guaranteed annual wage" 
is really not appropriate in connection with these programs; it is true 
as you point out that xkxiks there is a guarantee of a certain amount 
of working time, but this is not the same thing as a guarantee of wages 
nothing is said in the contract about wages, there is no wage floor. 
The Mexican-National has no assurance that he!ll return to Mexico after 
six weeks or however long his contract runs with any certain amount of 
money, the reason, of course, is that most of the work performed by these 
nationals is piece work and the amount of xm money that they'll make under 
these circumstances depends, of course, upon how good the crop is and 
How much they are willing to put out. Finally, let me just say this, 
the manufacturer of automobiles that you were talking amux about, is 
dealing with a product which will kepp indefinitely, whether it has already 


been assembled or whether the parts are still lying in his warehouse 


waiting to be assembled. We in agriculture are mek in a totally different 


ANSWER: 
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position; we work with living things, growing things, things which change 
everyday, every hour of everyday, our product will not keep in the event 
there is a work stoppage, we can't store our product in a warehouse while 
we go through time consuming negotiations; this is the situation which has 
us over a barrel when it comes to labor, it also has us over a barrel 
when it comes to dealing with the canneries or the wholesalers who purchase 
our crops. We are in a defenseless position, we can't name a price 
that is higher than the purchases wants to pay, because we can't xxx sit 
back and hold onto our product and force him to terms if he says, "I don't 
like you terms and I am not interested in buying your crop this yeare", 
there is nothing we whatever we can do, our crops will simply rot in the 
fields. It is true that the processors have a good deal to lose by holding 
out this way particularly if all the farmers act together, which is 
difficult enough in itself to achieve, but if the cannery has something 
to lose, the farmer has everything to lose. The canneries maintain a 
certain amount of reserve stock from year to year, but the farmers entire 


stock is out there in the fields, furthermore, the canneries are in an 


infinitely superior bargainning position to the farmer, since they have 


usually got a diversified line of goods that they can offer to the public, 
let us just say that the peach growers of Caibfirnia were to ban together 
some year and hold out for $25 a ton more from the canneries, well, I 
should have said that this would require the peach growers of the whole 
country to ban together because peaches are grown in many other states 
besides California. Well, here is what Del Monte's, or Libby's attitude 
is @ going to be, they are going to say all right, if you want to play 
the game that way we'll show you, we just won't can any peaches this year, 
but don't worry about us, we'll make out all right. People are going to 
have to buy some kind of canned fruit and we'll still have our lines of 


canned pear, apricots, applesauce, pineapple, and so forth. 


QUESTION : 
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Well, now this discussion of the canning industry interests me a good 
deal. The canning industry has pretty mach the same problem a that the 
farmer does at a certain point; after the cannery has bought the 

farmer's producey and has got it stacked at the dock waiting to be 

hauled inside the plant, the cannery is in the defenseless position, as 
you call it, as far as organized labor is concerned; in other words there 
they are stuck with a highly perishable product and if labor chooses to 
wask walk out at this particular time they have got the cannery over a 
barrel; yet the canneries have almost entirely unionized labor, I believe. 
Do they have the same kind of trouble with labor responsibility and 
reliability that you seem to anticipate, as far as farm labor is concerned? 
The basic difference, well, there are many differences, but, the basic 

one is that the cannery is in a position to pass on increased costs of 
production to the consumer in the event that the union demands a wage 
increas¢; as I have already indicated to you, the farmer is in no such 
position, he sells almost none of his product directly to the public, he 
sells to middlemen and processors who can wait him out if it comes to 

a showdown. The consuming public can't very wéll wait out the canneries 
in case the canneries decide to reake raise their prices, because the 
public has to eat to live and usually keeps on hand only a reserve enough 
for a week or tWwW0e 

I have hear a lot about the 'prevailing wage' what is this, and who 
determines it? 

Well, you are prabably familiar with the regulations which are on paper 
stating that the Farm Placement Service has to make a wage sunvey involving 
talking with both farmers and workers, but I would say that fundamentally 
the 'prevailing wage' is determined by the good old law of 'supply and 
demand', You will find that the nearer you get to large cities the higher 


will be your wages in agriculture, the reason is obvious; the farmer has 


to offer more in order to compete for workers with industrye 


QUESTION: 
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Have farm wages remained stationized, have they gone up, gone down or 
what? 
Well, let me give you an idea from my experience, I have been hiring 
farm labor since 1925, in the 1920's a hired man received only his room 
and board and clothing, nowadays, in my area, a hired man receives his 
room and board plus $10 a day; from nothing a day to $10 a day is quite 
a percentage increase, I think you will admit. Now, let us take the 

case of the Mexican-National,in the 1930's we could get all we wanted 
for 25¢ or 30¢ an hour, now we pay ek them at least 85¢; I suppose that 
if you looked real hard you could find some crops which were paying less 
than they were two or three years ago, but these are the exceptions and 
are due to market conditions. In general, I would estimate that farm 
wages have gone up 100 per cent since World War 2. 
Would you say that it is difficult to get domestics into farm labor 
because the nature of the work is so unpleasant or even downright 
repulsive to them in some cases? 

Oh, I would be inclined to doubt that, this is a fundamental factor. 
It appears that wages are the most fundamental factor. Why can't farmers 
organize themselves for a long term effort and demand increases from 

the people who buy their produce and these thus put themselves in a mm 


position of being able to raise their wages? 


This gives me an opportunity to say something that I should have said 


before, there are too many farmers, as I indicated there are 135,000 
farmers in California, and the productivity of each one has gone up 
tremendously with machinization, new fertilizers, insecticides, and so 
forth; they are producing too much for their own good. The country can't 
support them all, The market is glutted and this has tended ti depress 
the farm economy. As I indicated before, fully one third of our farms 

are not making a go of it; some of these are dropping by the wayside every 


year, but tremendous numbers of them hang on year after year not really 
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supporting the people who operate them at a decent level, but at the 
same time producing enough quantities of produce to drive down the 
general farm economy. 
We did a little study around Stockton and found that labor contractozs 
in that area are taking one third of the wexmex workers! pay for their 
services, the workers' pay was only 85¢ an hour to start withe 
This would be a rare instance; I think 10¢ an hour to the labor contractor 
would be nearer the averagey also you should keep in mind that the amount 
given to the contractor depends on the services he provides; maybe thee 
workers around Stockton were doing some kind of work that required rather 
expensive tools and maybe the contractor provided those tools, the 


contractor may have been providing room and board also. 


Why did the California Farm Bureau Federation oppose Senate Bill 800 


which was introduced by Senator McCarthy of San Rafael, at this past 

session? Whks This was a bill which would have simply created a study 
committee at the state level to keep an eye on the farm labor situation 

and to make regulations to appropriate agenciese 

We have been watching government agencies come and go in this field for 

many years, there are plenty of them already, there are 25 or 30 of them 
at the present time which have some form of jurisdiction in the area 

of farm labor; most of these are state agencies which have the full legal 

right to sm conduct hearing at anytime or to conduct any sort of research 

they wish. This bill would have appropriated $50,000 for study, we felt 

that this was $50,000 for duplication, and $50,000 is a lot of money,even 


if it is tax moneye 


pe 
McALLISTER: I might phint out here that many people of good faith felt that this 
bill was ill-conceived and half-baked and wouldn't have accomplished 
anything. A lot of people besides the Farm Bureau proposed it. 


QUESTION: 
(THOMAS ) Ye Does the Farm Bureau have any recommendations as to what we of the 


American Friends Sercive Committee, or the Ftrends Committee on Legis- 


lature might do regarding the seasonal farm labor problem? 

ANSWER : I don't know about that, but I can tell you of something that the Farm 
Bureau feels you shouldn't do, we don't believe any useful purpose or 
worthwhile cause is going to be served by further legislation; there 
is plenty of legislation already on the books, more than enough as a 
matter of fact; you will just muddy up the situation if you press for 
more laws. 


QUESTION: 
(BLEASE) What was the Farm Bureau's attitude toward the study made by Governor 


Warren's committee in 1950? 

ANSWER : We felt that it was biased, that all those conclusions could have been 
written without even making a study; the report was based upon a study 
of only a small fraction of the situation. 
I would like to make a comment on that point, I agree with you, you often 
see magazine articles and so forth showing sub-standard farm labor housing 
as though this represented something that was typical; actually I would 
say that it only represents about 2 per cent of the total, the 2 per cent 
that runs down runs down because of one basic fault, and that is a lack 
of camp management. They tried it out in the Farm Security Administration 
camps for a time, they thought they would give the occupants a chance to 
be on their own, so, they pulled out the managers, boy, did it run down in 
a hurry; now, we operate under a strict set of rules, everybody's informed 


of the rules when they are first coming into the camp and if they don't 
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agree to live up to them, we tell them that they arexqusk will just have 
to live somewhere else. For egample, we have a rule that a family with 
five or more members must take two cabins, we don't allow them to pile 
up in one cabin they way they used to; to make it easy for them we charge 
them $16 a month for the first cabin and only $5 a month for the second. 
Now, to give you an idea of some of the things that we are up against, 
this past season we had a family of eight come in and we assigned them 
to two cabins, well after they fioved out we went around, as we always do 
to check on the utilities and so forth, and lo and behold, we found that 
the second cabin had never been opened, the cas and water had never been 
turned on; all eight of those people had lived in the same cabin, obviously 
because they preferred to do so, they were paying for two. 
Do you believe that the AFC and FCL should support more inspectors for 
the Division of Housing? 
Seven years ago I would have said yes without any hesitation, but, now I 
think it would be a case of closing the barn door too late. California 
is now using about 0,000 cotton pickers a year, seven years ago it used 
130,000, there is a similiar decrease in the numbe of workers required in 
walnuts and many other crops. This trend is m so pronounced that I fear 
local housing quarters will very shortly be able to cope with the problem 
besides the fact that we have fewer workers and consequently, fewer labor 
campse The workers that we do have are tending to settle down now, they 
are owing their onn homes rather than living in labor camps, so wk I am 


afraid that if you were to double the number of inspectors that they im 


have in the Division of Housing as some people have proposed, that before 


very long you would find these inspectors were having to sit around and 


twiddle their thumbs. 


QUESTION : 
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If they had a choice, would our farm workers prefer higher hourly wages 

or would they prefer the assurance of skmitxk steadier work throughout 

the year? 

When you talk to them most of the gripes that you hear are gripes about 

the hourly pay, you don't hear them talking much about the "guaranteed 
annual wage" because this xs has never occurred to them as a possibility; 
in other words, I can't really answer you question. Domestic workers at 
present have no preference between the choice you suggest because they 

have never been offered this choice, if they were given the option ahd 

had a chance to thin it over for awhile, I believe that they would choose 
the gurantee of more continous work. 

Supposing that ym under one of these proposals for drawing domestic 
workers take back into the farm labor market, wages were increased by 25 
per cent or maybe even more, where would the money come <mxm from, if 
what I read in the papers is true, most farmers aren't making anything now? 
I agree with you, I would also like to point out that increased wages more 
a panicea, although some people talk as though this were all that was 
needed to solve all the problems of farm labor. I think you will find that 
increases in wages throughout other sections of the economy have contributed 
largely to the inflation that we have at the present time; when there is 
inflation, like this, the benefit of the wage boost rapidly disappears. We 
of the Farm Bureau feel that organized labor should take a broader view, 

we feel that it should think more of the interests of the comsuming public 
and of the economy as a whole; if there are benefits in the form of in- 
creased productivity, we feel these should be asm passed on to the consumer 
in the form of lower prices. Now, I would like to say something else on 
the question of wagesy in farm labpp we haven't mentioned here today the 
benefits in kind of agriculturelwm work, but, we should never forget these 


every dairy farmer that I know of, for example, lets his workers take 


home all the milk and cream that they can use; if it is a single man, maybe 


HERINGER: 
(CON'T. ) 


QUESTION : 


ANSWER : 
(McALLISTER ) 


el fms 
he only needs a quart a day, if it is a man with a wife and ten kids 
maybe he'll take home two or three gallos a day. The same goes in 
any type of farming that I can think of, I raise peaches, for example, 
well, now, I know perfectly good and well that I couldn't stop my 
pickers from taking home peaches after work even if I wanted to, sO, 
I don't even try; I have seen them takin home whole lugs of peaches 
for w their wives to can, this is perfectly okay with me, just so long 
as they don't waste them or try to sell them for their ow personal 
profit. 
I wish we could get some comments regarding our plan to have Bard 
Medllister serve as a supervisor and go-between for a crew of domestic 
workers which would agree to perfomr labor for certain growers for a 
definite period. We estimate that such a wopkers association would 
lead to about a 20 per cent increase in the pay of those who were 
taking part; for one thing there would be more work days per year 
substantially more, and also we think it would be only far if the 


workers were pprmétted to share with the farmers the savings which 


the farmers were able to make over what they experience in the Mexkcan 


programe 
Would a crew of this size be a full time job for Bard or for anybody 
else that might do the work of co-ordinating the project? 
It could be a full time job, it is true that at the presnet time 
contractors may work with substantially larger crews and a conraractor 
who is working with a crew of around 35 might do this work only on a 
part time basis, but, the important difference is that these tradi- 
tional contractors are dealing with ready made work situations where 
as we are going to be mm pioneering in several directionsy for one 
thing, of course, we'll be trying to line up work the year around 
something that hasn't been done before and something that will require 


a great deal of planning, for another thing this is going to be a 


ANSWER: 
McALLISTER 
(CON'T. ) 


McALLISTER : 


QUESTION: 
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co-op sort of arrangement, in other words the crea leader will seek 
work only at the request of the group; this sort of a democratic 
prodedure we feel is necessary if the group is going to hold to- 
gether for a long period of time, But, at the same time we have 
to face the fact that democracy always gives the appearance of 
being in efficient, that is to say, in adhearing to group process 
the leader is going to have to spend more time than he would if he 
made all the decisions. 

A system such as the one you propose would seem to have a great 
deal of value for certain types of farms and farming operations, 

I can see the possibility that the system would spread rather 
widely, but at the samd time, I think that we should face the fact 


that there are some types of farming where such a system wouldn't 


be applicable; a small farmer can't use a crew of 35 people many 


times, even at the very height of the harvest seasone Does thi 
mean that you are only going to work with large scale growers or 
does it mean you are going to split up your crew now and then? 
This is a problem that we haven't though much about, I will confess; 
let's just say we'll face it when the time comes. 

Has anything remotely resembling this plan been tried before? 

I believee something similiar has been tried near Stockton, that 
is with a group of domestics getting together and serving as their 
own labor contractor, so to speak. I have heard that the growers 
who used this crew were very, very happy with the results and I 
understand that in some cases the growers voluntarily paid the 


crew more than had been agreed upon in advance. 


QUESTION: 


McALLISTER : 


QUESTION : 


McALLISTER : 


QUESTION: 


me ( 


It seems to me that this group you are talking about is really 

very small, I wonder if it isn't so small that it wouldn't be 

able to bargain too effectively over the table with the growers? 
There would have to be a great deal of discussion in many cases 
certainly, this is where I would come in and get my licks, I 
rather imaginesxkxammears It appears to me that this group would 
be in a much better position for bargainning than farm labor has 
been up to this point because you see, although itsks numbers would 
be relatively small, it would be in a position to offer the growers 
something that they haven't had before and something they say they 
need very badly, and that is workers who will show up at the right 
place,at the right time and stay for the right duration. 

Won't there be quite a serious problem of turnover within the crew? 
We would naturally select the members of the crew on the basis of 
steddiness, and I think that we could keep turnover at a minimum, 
however, there would be, undoubtedly, some cases where people would 
have to drop out of the crew for reasons of sickkess or what not; 
and here again it would be essential to have a supervisor who could 
pick replacements, this sort of thing takes time and you could 
hardly ask the crew members who are out in the orchards trying to 
make a living to take out a week to round up new personnel. 

Earlier in the discussion today, it was pointed out that many farm 
labor jobs require considerable training; well, now, the members of 
this crew are going to be doing widely diversified types of work 
throughout the year and some of the jobs they are called upon to do 


will, undoubtedly, be new to some members of the crew, it seems to 


me that this raises a twofold problem: (1) the growers are going to 


have to be patient while the crew learns the ropes, and (2) the crew 


members are going to have to be pafientk& with relatively low pay 


during the training period. 


McALLISTER: 


McALLISTER: 


QUESTION : 
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What you say is substantially correct, but, there are ways of easing 
the problem, for example, the University of California Agricultural 
Extension Service, in Visalia, has told me that they are willing 
to train anybody in any agricultural task at anytime that we show 

up with a group of three or more; as far as on the job training 

is concerned, I am sure that we can reach an advance agreement 
with the growers so that the workers can't make out too badly 
during this period. 

It seems to me that you are mmx placing komm a great deal of faith 
in the kindly impulses of the growers; I wonder if past experience 
in agrhcaltural labor relations justifies this faixth? 

If you wanb my opinion, at the present time I would say, that we 
are going to have a harder time with the impulses of the workers 
than with the impulses of the farmers, I have already got quite 

a few farmers in the area interested in sitting down and phanning 
this program with us, and helping us out in whatever wasy they 
can; our number one problem, as I see it now, is going to be to 
develop leadership among the workerse It is going to require con= 
siderable qualities of courage and initiative for the workers to 
take part in this initial venture; they are going to have to be made 
of the same stuff that the pioneers of the old West were made of; 


Most of these marginal workers have been so insecure for so long 


that these qualities have been pretty well taken out of them, so 


this, as I say, is going to be our principle problem. 
Do I understand that you are going to charge none of the fees that 


labor contractor usually do? 


McALLISTER : 


QUESTION : 


McALLISTER: 


QUESION : 


ANSWER : 
(MARY 
MacFARLAND ) 
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I, myself, will charge no such fees, but, I expect that the co- 
operative will receive a certain percentage of the group's earnings, 

10 per cent or something like that, which will go into an emergency 
fund to be used for medical expenses, repairs on the truck and so 
forth and so one 

Wx How can you possibly hope to draw any conclusions from the 
experience of this group since the group will be so highly se- 
lected and so far removed from the average sort of farm worker;in 
other words, sppposing that after you five year pilot project, you 

were able to say that you had made a success of your own crew, 

would you be able to go on from that and say, "Therefore, crews 

like this are the answer to the problem of farm labor in Califnpnia." 

Well, I think that we will be able to say some things of value 

and validity. We will be able to say, for example, that the idea of 

workers cooperatives in farm labor is not comp@etely unrealistic; 

we will be able to say that it is not completely unrealistic to 

have workers and growers working together to their mutual advantage; 
of course, I am sure we all recognize that even at best, this sort 
of approach isn't going to spread overnight throughout the entire 
state, but, I would hope and expect that it would spread slowly, but 
surely. 

Do the Friends have any reponsibilites toward the Mexacan-Nationals 


in California? 


The Friends, as such, do not, but we of the Migrant Ministry feel 
that we have certain responsibilites which we discharge as best we 
can in view of the circumstances, the Migrant Ministry only has ten 


workers in the whole state. We work in camps where there are 


domestics families, in some of these camps there are also braceros 


and when this is the case we help the bracergsin the same way we 
help the domestics; that is, we conduct classes in English, we 


eetans provide recreation, we teach crafts and hobbies, we provide a certain 
' 

ale amount of religious instruction, and so forth. Whenever possibe we 

try to arrange for Mexican-Nationals to visit in private homes in 
the area because this is something they all too often miss while 

they are in this country. Another service that we frequently pro- 
vide is assistance in mailing checks back to Mexico. In general 

I would say that, we provide pretty much the same services to the 

nationals who come to our attention as a foreign student advisor 

would at a big university such as California. 

QUESTION: What is the Catholic church doing for the braceros? 

ANSWER : At the present time, so far as I know, the Catholic church has a 
assigned only five or six priests to work primarily with the 
braceros in Cd ifornia; as a matter of fact, their assignment is 
to work with the Spanish speakigg, so they have to take care of 
a number of locals as well as nationals. 

QUESTION : Is anybody serving the Japanese workers as far as religion is 
concerned? 

ANSWER : So far as I know, most of them are presumably Budhists and there 
are very few Budhistsx priests in California. 


HERINGER : I would like to say just a word concernihg the religious life in 


my experience, the care that the braceros receive in this regard is 


largely up to the parish priest who is nearest to the camp, if he 
has the time then the men are well served, but sometimes he doesn't 
have the time. 

You hear a lot of weeping and wailing about this and about 
other social problems that are supposed to go hand in had with the 
Bracero Program; you hear a good deal of talk about desertion of 

their families by these men, and you hear some talk about the 


number of illegitimate children that they léave behind them here in 
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eet the states; well, don't be misled, most of this talk is pretty 
Nt 
i al wild and exaggerated and irresponsible. 

I know, whereof I speak, when I tell you about the human side 
of the Bracero Program. I have worked with these men for years, 

I work side by side with them, I eat with them, I practically 
sleep with them; so believe me when I say that they stick to the 
straight and narrow pretty wkekk well; when they go into town they 
don't fool around with the girls, when they spend their money they 
spend it mostly on clothes, the rest they send home. I had a 
hundred nationals working for me this past season, I sent home 
from $1500 to $2,000 a week for them, I do all the banking for 
them because they have learned they can tusk trust me. 

When they arrive in this country they are extremely suspicious 
they don't want anything to do with strangers; incidentally, this 
is another reason why all thése za statements about the trouble 
they get mixed up in are bound to be way wide of the mark, they 
don't want to get mixed up with Americans period. Fa one thing 
they are afraid that wherever they turn they are going to have to 
pay a mordida which is the custom in Mexico, well,it takes them 
awhile, but eventually, they learn that it is not the custom here 
and when they reach this pint they begin to trust me with their 
banking and so forth. 

QUESTONE Is it true that a lot of nationals are skipping their contracts? 

ANSWER : Some years ago, I understand, that the figure ran as high as 10 per 
cent, but, I think that this has been cut way mwmm down. Everytime 
aman skips, the Border Patrol is notified and they usually track 


him down pretty quick, so I personally cannot subscribe to the 


picture that is sometimes drawn of a vast pool of alien laborpinich 


is gravitating toward the cities and raising hob with labor standards 


theree 
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I agree, all of these men know that if they ever skip a contract 
they'll go on a blacklist which is maintained at all Reception 
C Centers, and they will never be allowed to enter the country again. 

QUESTION: How about Mexican-Nationals coming up here under visas? 

NSWER : I believe that 52,000 visas were issued last year, underthe terms 
of these visas they may stay five years and then they have to go 
back, unless they have become naturalized in the meantime. 

QUESTION: What kind of work do these people with visas do? 

ANSWER : I suppose that most of them work in agriculture at first,because 
this is all they are equipped for and accustomed to, but after 
they get so they know their way around a little better then they 
go into all sorts of jobse Now, I would like to say on this same 
point, that if we really wanted to, we could have most of our 
braceros coming in with visas; the Mamaramxtet McCaran Act, as you 
may know, sets no quota on the number of immigrants from Mexico, 


so, all we would have to do would be to guarantee that our 


d 
ee not become public chargese Well, we prefer to work 


with the shorter contracts and the reason a that we do this is 
because we know that the American economy may change, we want 
to be very flexib@e if circumstances dictated it, we would be fully 
prepared of these jobs to domestics next yeare 

QUESTION: Do you think that the Calfirnia Farm Bureau Federation would be in 
favor of a program such as Mr. McAllister has described? 
I think that I can safely say without even conferring with my 
committee that we are for the program, we will support you 100 per 
cent. We,of the Farm Bureau, don't believe in the labor contractor 
system, and since this would be an alternative to the labor contractor 
we would support it. We prefer to supervise our own crews and as 
I understand it a lot of this would be possible under Mr. MaAllister's 


plan. We support all plans which are well thoughout, for example, 


HERINGER : 
(CON'T) 


QUESTION : 


QUESTION: 


HERINGER : 


QUESTION : 
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we tried to impéement Mr. Fuller's report, we sent copies of it 
to all our county representatives. 

In view of what you said about labor contractors, would the Farm 
Bureau support legislation which was more restrictive on labor 
contractors than present legisktation? 

We support the enforcemimnt of the mex present laws, we feel that 
labor contractors should be licensed and bonded, we agree that 


there should be certain regulations on the transportation that 


they provide and sfforth; however, we feel that some provisions 


of current laws are silly and unnecessary, for example, there is 
a requirement that all labor contractors must have chauffer's 
licenses, we don't see why an ordinary operator's licens isn't 
sufficient. 
Rexyomxhaxwk Would you be for Mr. McAllister's program if the crew 
of workers would agree to work for wpowers only if they provide 
Unemployment Insurance, Workman's Compensation, Social Security, 
and the like? 
I'm afraid that ¥ou'll have a haré time locating growers who will 
be ak able to work with your program if you are going to hold 
out for these things, as I said before, the growers of preaches 
or walnuts or whatever it might be in California, is competitive 
countrywide, and if you're to sock him for five per cent of his 
payroll or so, and not sock his competitors the same way you are 
going to put him in an impossible situation. 
How about Workman's Compensation, I though that all employers 


had to provide it already? 
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HERINGER : It is optional, as far as agricultural employers are concerned; those 


who don't provide it are required to post this fact at the place 
of employment. You will find, I think, that most growers carry 
Workman's Compensation because they know of the situation that 
they may get into if they don't and one of their workers gets 
hurt on the job. 

QUETION : But is a migrant likely to bring suit or to deman anf of his 
rights when he is probably ignorant of the laws in the first 
has no contacts in the community at all much less along the legal 

profession, and when he may not even be able to speak the same 
language as his employer? 

AN SWER : You'll find plenty of them bringing suit, all right. 

QUESIONT : Does the Farm Bureau have any posittion on Workman's Compensation 
and Social Security? 

support these if it can be proved if they are actuararily sound. 

don't want to go into any insurance program if we fear that it 

going to become tax supported and xk at the present time we have 
some misgivings agout these programs for thés reason. 

QUESTION : What sex would you say is the usual result when a worker gets sick 
or hurt and the farmer does not have insurance? 

ANSWER : We have all caasses of farmers jest the way you have all classes 
of doctors and lawyers and so forth; some will take advantage of 
people, sure, some will even cut corners on the law, but, this 
you will find will be the exception among farmers as among anybody 

elsee We have found out that we have to take pretty good care of 
our workers or else wessss word gets around and next season we will 
find we are able to get fewer workers and the season after that 


fewer still. 
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QUESTION: What does the Farm Bureau feel about child labor legislation? 

ANSWER : Well, now we naturally feel that there should be some child labor 
laws on the books, but, we feel that they should be revised from 
there present form. We believe that in their present form they 
are unfair to those who want to work and are fully able to work, 

we feel that the laws are based upon a very unsound proposition. 
In the eyes of the law one is a child until one is 18 years old 
and then suddenly he becomes an adult; this we think is completely 
unrealistic, the law should be revised to recognize the fact that 
one should begin to assume responsibilitées little by little from 
a much earlier age. 

But at the present time children can secure work permits as early 
as 12 years of age. 

ANSWER : Yes, but these work permits severely restrict the sorts of jobs that 
they are allowed to perform. Once again they based on the assumption 
that a teen-ager is still a child, there are lots more jobs where 

the teen-ager could earn good money without hurting himself or 
herself; not only are the youngsters fully able to do these jobs 
but in many cases, they want to do them, but they are not 

allowed toe We feel that this is stifling the sort of initiative 
that made America what it is today, we feel that it is a very 
unhealthy thin to pamper and coddle our teen-agers; this is making 
them soft and it is going to mean, I am afraid that the American 
of the future is apt to lose sight of the American way as we know ite 
Is it tue true, that according to the law a farmer om only has to 
hire a domestic if he has been referred through the Farm Placement 
Office, in other words, a domestic who is going along the road and 


sees some fationals at work in an orchard can't just go up to the 


owner am#t of that orchard and say, NT weal one of those jobs", isn't 


that true? 


t 


HERINGER: 


QUESTION: 


ANSWER : 


QUESTION: 
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According to the letter of the law this is true, in practice, however, 

I will take on any domestic who shows up and so will a lot of other 
growers that I know; simply because there is less red-tape this 

waye The reason that we put in this phrase about going through 


the Farm Placement Service is that we used to have so many headackes 


with totally untrained people coming in and demarfing jobs3xm in 


peaches, for exmaple, we were bothered by people who not only had 

never picked soddontxesbotericoxomctonex Ran WOK XR XA ROOOOCR 

peaches before but, had never picked any kind of fruit or done 

farm work of any types so the reason for going to the Farm Placement 

Office is x not to harass the farm worker but so they that he can 
get a reference card which states his qualifications. 

Who pays for the administration costs of the Bracero Program? Is 

it true that this is come out of the taxpayers pockets? 

The taxpayers are not putting up one penny for the administration 

of the Bracero Program. When the program firgt began the United 

States Department of Labor took one million dollars out of its 

general fund to pay for the facilities at the Reception Centers, 

the salaries of the physicians and techimicians, and so forth. The 
growers paid back the # Department of Labor on the basis of so much 

per bracero whom they hired until the one million dollars had been 

repaid; from that time forward the growers have paid for everything 

as they went along. 

Is it true that you have to submit you request for braceros to the 

United States Department of Labor six months in advance of you 

actual need for them, doesn't this requre crystal ball gazing of 


a pretty high order? 
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I believe that The Smemk Secretary of Labor sets quotas of braceros 
for each state well ih advance;in order for him to arrive at these 
quotas each state's Farm Placement Service may have to provide him 
with certain statistics as much as six months in advance; but the 
individual farmer doesn't have to do any such crystal ball gazing, 
the authorities like to have six weeks advancd notice from the 
individual grower of his needs for braceros, but, you can cut this 
down considerabsly if you really get in a bind. When I found my 
peach crop was maturing more rapidly than usual I have brought in 
bracéros with only two weeks notice; You phone the association 
and the association phones Sacramento, and Sacramento phohes El 
Centro, things can be done pretty quickly with the help of some 
long distance telephone calls. 

QUESTION : Are braceros covered with insurance from the moment they step 
across the border or do they have to wait wtil they arrive at the 
place of employment? 

HERINGER : There doesn't seem to be any clear cut policy on this, so what we 
do is buy special insurance to cover our workers during the time 
they are traveling from the border to our ranch; this is just 
another one of our expenses which makes this far from a program of 
cheap labor. We found that many of our workers were strolling 
across the highway when their bus woulid stop at rest stops and 'pow!? 
they would get hit by a car and killed, we wanted to be completely 
in the clear in such Case€s, sO we took out our own insurance; it is 


strictly voluntary on our parte 


QUESION : Do you hire braceros just in the peach harvest or do you keep some all 


year round? 
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We could use some all year round, there are always orchard duties 
of irrigating, pruning, spraying, thinning, etc., but the braceros 
are smart, they have learned that it gets mighty cold around 


Marysville in the winter and most of them coming from warm climates 


don't care for the coldAt all; so thex word has got around as to 


where it gets cold up here and during what months and they just 
won't sim show up for contracts during those seasons, they go home 
and rest untih the warm weather is due again. 

QUESTION: How about the medical care for nationals while they are in jour camp? 

HERINGER : You may find tois hard to believe, but I would estimate that I spend 
an average of two hours everyday on my ranch fussing around with the 
men who are sick; I have to provide first-aid, I have to drive them 
into town to see a doctor and so forth and so on. I am not com- 
plaining, you understand, this is just the way things are,from 
talking with other farmers who are friend of mine, I gather that 
they have very mich the same sort of experienee. 

QUESTION s It would seem to me that the greatest possible criticism that could 
be made of California farmers is that they have trouble getting 
domestic workers. We've all agreed here, today, that they have 
such trouble, but we have overlooked, I think, the obvious conclusion 
to draw from this; it seems to me that what this says, in effect, 
is that farmers are our of step with all the rest of our society 
and economy e 

HER INGER : No, you can not criticize the farmers because they have trouble 
getting domestic workers. The only cénclusion that I can draw 

from this fact, is that farmers can not afford to pay more than 


they doe 


